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The Race Between People and Resources 
In the ECAFE Region— Part I 


The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) has recently pub- 
lished a report, ‘‘Population Trends and Related 
Problems of Economic Development in the ECAFE 
Region.’’** This Report makes a significant con- 
tribution toward an understanding of the popula- 
tion and economic problems of a region which in- 
cludes more than half of the world’s people. This 
is the first of two issues based on the Report. 


More than half of the world’s 
population lives in Asia and the 
Far East, a region which includes 
one-sixth of the earth’s land surface. 

Numbers will double in about 30 
years if present trends in growth 
continue. The population of the 
region would then equal the entire 
world population of today. 

China (mainland and Taiwan) 
and India, the world’s largest na- 
tions, account for almost 70 per- 
eent of all the people in the 
ECAFE region. Indonesia, Japan 
and Pakistan, each with 80 to 90 
million people, have larger popula- 
tions than any other countries of 
the world except the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

The more important remaining 
countries and territories in the re- 
gion include: Afghanistan, British 
Borneo, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 


Hong Kong, Iran, North and South 
Korea, Laos, Federation of Malaya, 
Nepal, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and Viet-Nam. Approxi- 
mately 209 million people live in 
these areas. 

High birth rates and rapidly fall- 
ing death rates acount for the in- 
creasing rate of population growth 
throughout most of the region. Ja- 
pan is an urban, industrial nation, 
with birth and death rates similar 
to those of Western countries rath- 
er than the ECAFE countries. 
Since 1948-1949, her rate of growth 
has decreased under the impact of 
her falling birth rate. Her higher 
levels of literacy and industrializa- 
tion are certainly factors in this 
rapid decline in births. 

According to United Nations 
projections, the region now has al- 
most 1.5 billion people and may 


*Pre-print of Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East Vol. X, No. 1, June 1959. 
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have 2.3 billion by 1975 and 3.7 
billion by 2000. This estimate is 
based on the assumption that mor- 
tality will continue to decline but 
that fertility will remain at its 
present high level until 1975 and 
then gradually decline. 

The economic implications of this 
rapid growth trend are serious 
since most of the countries of the 
region have low income, low liter- 
acy, limited cultivated land, and 
few developed natural resources 
other than land. 

The Report states a generaliza- 
tion which it considers ‘‘valid for 
all but a few sparsely populated 
countries, and unfortunately ap- 
plies with special force to those 
with a relatively dense population: 
it is that, other things being equal, 
a country with a higher rate of 
population growth must make a 
larger development effort (which 
includes investing more and ab- 
staining more from consumption) 
in order to obtain a given rate of 
increase in per capita income. There 
is even a danger that the develop- 
ment effort will not be large enough 
to offset the effect of a rapid popu- 
lation growth and that per capita 
income will decrease.’’ 


REPORT’S MAJOR 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
The successful economic develop- 
ment of the countries in the ECAFE 
region is an aim which should be 
shared by all who labor for the 
eause of peace. For centuries, the 
great majority of the people who 
live in this area have been illiterate 
and inadequately housed, clothed 


@ and fed. Now, modern communica- 
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tion has made them aware of how 
people in the more privileged part 
of the world live. As a result, the 
‘‘revolution of rising expectations’’ 
has inflated the hopes of those who 
live where poverty is endemic. 
They believe that conditions can 
be changed; that a better kind of 
life is possible; and that they are 
entitled to their share. The govern- 
ments, therefore, strive to achieve 
economic development as a means 
of improving living levels. 

This presents complex difficul- 
ties, the essence of which was co- 
gently stated by Thomas W. Wil- 
son, Jr., a member of the staff of 
the Committee for International 
Economic Growth, in a critique of 
The Ugly American which ap- 
peared recently in Harper’s Maga- 
zine: 

Speaking more generally, all that is left 
out of the book is a recognition that so- 
cieties in the less developed areas of the 
world are caught up in the whirlwinds of 
eoncurrent revolutions—social, economic, 
ideological, and technological; that old 
institutions are crumbling right and left 
without new ones to take their places; 
that populations in many places are grow- 
ing faster than resources; that Commu- 
nism—for all its sins—waits alertly to 
capitalize on turmoil not of its own mak- 
ing; and that there is a desperate lack of 
capital, of know-how, of management, and 
of the institutions needed to guide pre- 
industrial and pre-democratic societies 
through the agonies of violent change— 
quickly enough to meet aspirations and 
smoothly enough to avoid political retro- 
gression. And people who worry about 
such things tend to suspect that this may 
be just about the toughest, most compli- 
cated, subtle, and sophisticated problem 
that anyone has ever faced. 


The ECAFE Report recognizes 
the dominant and inseparable role 
which the demographic structure of 
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a country plays in that country’s 
economic growth and development. 
The ‘‘don’t look’”’ attitude which 
has prevailed universally among 
governments now seems to be giv- 
ing way to one of examination— 
certainly an attitude of enlight- 
ened self-interest among the na- 
tions now struggling to improve 
living levels for their people. 

That the ECAFE Report was 
published at all demonstrates that 
governments of the region are be- 
coming increasingly disturbed over 
the threat that population growth 
will thwart economic development. 
In essence, the Report is so import- 
ant because it indicates that many 
Asian countries are fully aware 
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that too-rapid population growth 
will stifle economic development 
programs. 

Having recognized the serious 
consequences of the continuation of 
present trends, the logical next step 
for the ECAFE nations would seem 
to be adoption of sound policies 
and programs to alter these trends. 
Even though the situation in Japan 
is so different from that of any of 
her neighbors, what has happened 
there demonstrates that there can 
be a rapid decline in the birth rate 
of an Asian country. The varied 
social, religious, economic and po- 
litical ‘‘climates’’ of the ECAFE 
nations indicate that different ap- 
proaches to the problem are essen- 











TaBLE I: ESTIMATED TOTAL POPULATION OF THE WORLD AND 
Masor ReaIons, 1920-1956" 
Region Year 
1920 1930 1940 1950 1956 
Mid-year estimates (in millions) 

World total 1,810 2,013 2,246 2,495 2,737 
ECAFE region” 934 1,037 1,173 1,332 1,462 
South West Asia 33 36 40 47 54 
Africa 140 155 172 199 220 
North America 117 135 146 168 186 
Latin America 91 109 131 163 188 
Europe* 328 355 380 393 412 
Oceania 9 10 11 13 15 
USSR 158 176 192 180 2004 

Percentage distribution 

World total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ECAFE® 51.6 51.6 52.3 53.4 53.4 
South West Asia 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 
Africa 7.8 74 1 & 8.0 8.0 
North America 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.7 6.8 
Latin America 5.0 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.9 
Europe‘ 18.1 17.6 16.9 15.8 15.1 
Oceania 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
USSR 8.7 8.7 8.5 7.2 7. 





® The source is generally the United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1957, table 2, p. 123. Allow- 


ance has 


tries see Table II, Page 86.) 


been made, wherever possible, for under- or over-enumeration at the various censuses. 
The estimates of the world population are subject to a possible error of about 5 
> Including Iran which became a member of the ECAFE in 1958. 


per cent. 
(For a list of ECAFE coun- 


© Excluding the Soviet Union which is shown separately. 


“For 1 April 1956. 
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FigurE 2: PATTERNS OF BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS 
Contrasting demographic patterns are 
presented here for four ECAFE coun- 
tries, and for three other countries. 


tial, Just what these are remains 
to be discovered. Acute necessity 
may bring about some radical and 
effective social inventions. Should 
this happen—and Japan has shown 
that it can—Asia may lead the way 
for the world out of its twentieth- 
century dilemma of too-rapid pop- 
ulation growth. 

If social invention does not find 
the solution to lower birth rates, 
then the outlook is sombre indeed. 
A balance of births and deaths will 
eventually be achieved by a rise in 
the death rate, if birth rates do not 
decline. 


The limitations of the ECAFE 
Report have their roots in the in- 
adequacy of the statistics of the re- 
gion. The reader should keep in 
mind that accurate census and 
vital statistics data just do not 
exist for most of the countries. 

In the absence of accurate data, 
estimates must be made. The 
ECAFE Report presents a consist- 
ent series on population size, birth 
rates, death rates, infant mortality 
rates, life expectancy at birth, etc. 
The theoretical models that are 
constructed suggest the nature of 
the present situation and the fu- 
ture developments if mortality and 
fertility follow the courses laid out 
for them. These models do not nec- 
essarily measure the present situa- 
tion accurately in each country, 
nor do they predict the future. 
They do serve to demonstrate what 
would happen to populations if 
mortality were to continue to de- 
cline while fertility remained at its 
present high levels until 1975 and 
then began to decline. 
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Figure 3: REGIONAL GROWTH IN POPULATION 
The absolute annual growth in numbers for the principal regions is shown, along 
with the annual rates of growth. Southwest Asia and Latin America with high rates 
of growth have relatively small populations, so that the gross increase in numbers 


remains rather small. 


EXPLOSIVE POPULATION 
GROWTH 

One of the most serious trends of 
the time is that population is grow- 
ing fastest in the economically un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world, 
many of which are already densely 
populated. Growth rates may con- 
tinue to move upward if tradition- 
ally high birth rates remain high 
while death rates continue to fall 
as public health programs. are ex- 
tended. 

Population pressure already puts 
a heavy brake on economic devel- 
opment in most of the countries of 
Asia and the Far East. Within the 
next two decades, it could complete- 
ly frustrate the hope for a new 


way of life which surges among the 
people. Governments are hard 
pressed to find ways to stimulate 
economic developments so that the 
legitimate demands of the people 
can be realized. 

Table I compares the population 
of the ECAFE region with other 
major regions of the world. Table 
II is a composite summary made up 
from data presented in several ta- 
bles in the ECAFE Report. The 
figures in Table II are either official 
statistics where these are deemed 
to be adequate or estimates based 
on models constructed by the 
United Nations. The figures cited 
for mainland China have been com- 
piled from various releases of the 
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Communist government. Their val- 
idity and the larger problem of 
China’s population will be dis- 
cussed in a later issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

JAPAN LEADS THE WAY 

Only Japan has the Western pat- 
tern of births and deaths which 
holds population growth to reason- 
able limits. Recent developments 
there prove that it is possible to 
control fertility in an Asian coun- 
try. Japan’s birth rate was 26.6 
in 1939 and it rose to 34.3 by 1947, 
as many Japanese families were re- 
united after the war. Then it began 
to decline: it fell to 19.2 for 1954- 
56, and to 17.2 in 1957. Thus, 
Japan’s birth rate has experienced 
the most rapid decline in history. 

Viewed over a longer perspec- 
tive, the demographic transition in 
Japan gives little ground for an- 
ticipating that other ECAFE coun- 
tries will experience so sudden a 
drop in fertility. During the cen- 
tury in which Japan shifted from a 
feudal, agrarian culture to a mod- 
ern industrial culture, her popula- 
tion tripled. Her birth rate began 
to decline half a century after com- 
pulsory education had been intro- 
duced. 

Japan is now an industrial, ur- 
ban nation with high levels of edu- 
cation and large groups of techni- 
cally skilled workers. The rest of 
Asia cannot repeat the history of 
Japan or of the Western industrial 
countries : 

In the West, the demographic transi- 
tion from a balance of high death and 
birth rates to a new balance of low death 
and birth rates was a slow and gradual 
process, in step with a similarly slow and 
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gradual improvement in economic and so- 
cial conditions. Per capita income, nutri- 
tion, housing and sanitation improved, 
the death rate gradually fell, and, after 
a time lag, the birth rate also fell. But 
in Asia and the Far East, the recent de- 
cliné in mortality has been rapid, because 
it has resulted primarily from the intro- 
duction of advances in medicine and in 
epidemic control methods which had been 
developed elsewhere. In most of the coun- 
tries, therefore, mortality has fallen be- 
fore any major improveemnt in social 
and economic conditions has occurred. If 
it be true that only after such a major 
improvement will the birth rate fall, a 
very long time may well elapse before the 
levels of living in the ECAFE countries 
are high enough to produce a new bal- 
ance of low death and birth rates. In 
such circumstances the rapid rate of 
population growth which would occur in 
the interval would probably act as a 
brake on the economic development of 
most of the countries, and have a very 
important retarding effect in some cases. 
This is all the more true since the emigra- 
tion outlet, which provided substantial re- 
lief to population pressure in Europe dur- 
ing its demographic transition, is not 
available to Asian countries to any sig- 
nificant extent. 

However, past correlations between ris- 
ing per capita income and declining fer- 
tility are not enough to establish an in- 
evitable relationship between the two. Un- 
doubtedly, in the West, there was a mu- 
tual influence, the birth rate falling in 
response to improved conditions of living 
and education, and per capita income ris- 
ing faster because of the retardation of 
population growth. It would seem en- 
tirely possible that the present rapid de- 
cline in mortality in Asia and the Far 
East would itself help to produce the in- 
centive, at both the family and the na- 
tional level, for an eventual decline in 
fertility; and, like the decline in mortal- 
ity, this decline in fertility might thus 
be partly independent of revolutionary 
changes in the level of living. There is, 
in any case, no doubt that the determina- 
tion to accelerate the rise in per capita 
incomes from a low level has been largely 
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responsible for the adoption of family 
planning programmes by some ECAFE 
countries. 


FAMILY PLANNING 
The Report reviews in some de- 
tail how the need for family limita- 
tion has gained acceptance in some 
of the ECAFE countries: 


Three of the most populous countries 
of the region—mainland China, India and 
Japan—have already made family plan- 
ning a major article of policy. The main 
measures taken have been the dissemina- 
tion by government or semi-government 
agencies of information on contracep- 
tion. ... 

+ e * 

In India a new policy was introduced 
with the first five-year plan in 1951. One 
of the major measures was to provide 
advice and assistance on family planning 
as an integral part of the services in 
hospitals and health centres. Consider- 
able attention was also given to training 
of personnel and research. In the second 
five-year plan, this programme is being 
intensified, and the funds allocated have 
been increased almost eight times. 

In mainland China, the programme of 
family planning was launched in 1955. 
The results of the 1953 population census 
had just been published, and the effect 
of the increasing population pressure on 
the level of living was realized. The pro- 
gramme, first on a modest scale but con- 
siderably intensified recently, is making 
guidance in family planning an impor- 
tant part of the activities of hospitals, 
child and maternity centres. 

In Japan, the Government, before and 
during the Second World War, enforced 
a pro-natalist policy. The public interest 
in family planning rose sharply soon after 
the close of the War probably owing to 
economic pressure upon the families. 
Abortions flourished, and in 1948 abor- 
tions and sterilization were legalized on 
certain specified grounds, and in 1952 
further liberalization of the abortion law 
took place. Abortions are estimated to 
be approximately equal in number to live 
births, but the frequency of abortions 
seems to be on the decline as a result of 
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the vigorous programme for rromoting 
dissemination of information on contra- 
ceptives. 

In a number of other areas, including 
Ceylon, China (Taiwan), Hong Kong 
and Singapore family planning activities 
are supported by the government although 
the government itself does not take a 
lead in promoting such measures. Recent- 
ly, the Government of Pakistan has pro- 
claimed a policy aimed at checking the 
high birth rate and has started to sup- 
port family planning activities. In a few 
countries such as the Federation of Ma- 
laya and Thailand family planning activi- 
ties are supported by private organiza- 
tions only, with no direct assistance from 
the government. 


With reference to mainland 
China, the passage quoted illus- 
trates the hazards of writing about 
that country today. The informa- 
tion that the family planning pro- 
gram has been ‘‘ considerably inten- 
sified recently’’ is open to question 
in the light of developments since 
the Report was written. Certainly 
a demographic enigma of our time 
is: What is happening in China? 
Will the Communists reshape the 
customs and mores which influence 
the birth rate? In this context, 
what does the government’s drive 
toward communes mean? 

NEEDED: EFFECTIVE ACTION 

TO REDUCE BIRTHS 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that there is an urgent need 
for immediate action programs 
which will reduce birth rates in the 
ECAFE countries. Even before 
the Industrial Revolution, few 
countries of western Europe had 
birth rates as high as those found 
in most of the ECAFE nations to- 
day. Unless these traditionally high 
birth rates can be brought into line 
with modern low death rates, pop- 
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FiaurE 4: ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 
The ECAFE countries show a wide range of growth rates. With the exception of 
Japan, the slow growing ECAFE countries have high birth rates considerably offset 


by high death rates. 


ulation growth cannot be checked 
without increases in death rates. 

It is entirely possible that, bar- 
ring major catastrophies, growth 
rates will surge even higher in the 
next two decades as public health 
programs carry modern sanitation 
and medical techniques into the re- 
motest villages: 


The birth rate has an important im- 
pact upon population growth. Assuming 
that the present high level of fertility 
continues until 1975 but then gradually 
declines, the population in the year 2000 
will be 9 per cent lower, other things 
being equal, than if fertility is not re- 
duced at all. Moreover, had fertility be- 
gun to decline in 1950, the projected 
population of the region would be 7 per 
cent smaller in 1975 and 30 per cent 
smaller in 2000 than in the absence of 
any decline in fertility. 

The high fertility rates in Asia and the 
Far East have resulted in a population 
with a smaller percentage of people in the 
most productive age groups than in the 
industrial countries. If fertility remains 
constant and mortality continues to de- 
cline, this percentage will go on decreas- 
ing. This means that, on the average, 


each person working for income will have 
to support an increasing number of 
dependents. The fall in the percentage 
of people in the most productive age 
groups will also continue, though not so 
sharply, if fertility falls only moder- 
ately, from the present time on. Only 
if there should be a rapid fall in fertility, 
might the percentage increase. 

A forthcoming issue of the Bul- 
letin will explore in more detail how 
age structure and other trends re- 
tard economic development in the 
ECAFE region. 


FOOD SUPPLY 

For more detailed information 
on the world’s food supply, read- 
ers are referred to the February 
1959 issue of the Bulletin which 
reviewed present and future de- 
mands for food, and to the sources 
listed in that issue. The United 
Nations ECAFE Report also gives 
more detail than this review per- 
mits. 

According to the Report, the ap- 
proximate level of consumption in 
the major regions of the world may 
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be assessed by comparing their rela- 
tive share of the world’s agricul- 
tural product (more than 85 per 
cent of which consists of food and 
food crops) with population for 
1955-56 : 

Agricultural 

Production Population 


(percent of total) 
United States and 


Canada 3 6.8 
Australia and New 

Zealand 2.6 0.4 
Latin America 8.8 6.8 
Far East 32.0 51.9 
Western Asia 2.3 2.8 
Africa 6.6 8.5 
Western Europe 14.6 11.0 
Eastern Europe and 

the Soviet Union 14.7 11.8 

World Total 100.0 100.0 


In most ECAFE countries, the 
present diet is inadequate in both 
quality and quantity. It is defi- 
cient in calorie consumption and 
nutritional composition. The av- 
erage per capita calorie supply is 
under 2000 per person per day, 
two-thirds or less than that of most 
industrial countries. 

This simplified comparison does 
not take into consideration the fact 
that the body build and weight of 
the average Asian are considerably 
smaller than those of people in oth- 
er regions; nor that people who live 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions 
require fewer calories: 

... A comparison of the estimated sup- 
plies and minimum requirements, caleu- 
lated in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of FAO,* indicates caborie defi- 
ciencies of between 10 and 20 per cent 
for the few countries where data on sup- 
plies exist; it must at the same time be 
pointed out that estimates of supplies 
tend to be downward biased to some ex- 
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tent because of the omission of certain 
minor items consumed on the farm. Cal- 
culations of minimum requirements do 
not, on the other hand, make allowance 
for individual variability and are thus 
likely to underestimate actual needs. 
(Also calculations of minimum require- 
ments—a physiological concept—are not 
very relevant to a discussion of the im- 
pact of population growth on the demand 
for food under conditions of economic 
growth and rising per cupita income... .) 


The ideal of economic develop- 
ment is to raise all phases of pro- 
duction. It is difficult to keep the 
processes evenly phased in coun- 
tries where large portions of the 
people live at or near the subsist- 
ence level. A per capita increase in 
income usually results in an in- 
ereased demand for food: 


. .. In such countries, the income elas- 
ticity for food is likely to lie at or above 
0.75, that is, an increase in income of one 
per cent will lead to an increase in food 
demand of 0.75 per cent, assuming the 
same price relationship between food and 
non-food consumption items. Certain sec- 
tors of the economy may have a higher 
level of per capita income, and conse- 
quently a lower income elasticity for 
food; other sectors may have an income 
elasticity of one or more. An average in- 
come elasticity of between 0.7 and 0.8 
would not appear an exaggerated esti- 
mate for large areas of Asia and the 
Far East, considering the predominance 
of agriculture in the economy and the 
extremely low level of living. 

Should it prove possible to maintain a 
high per capita increase in income—say, 
3 to 5 per cent a year—for an extended 
period of time, income elasticities in the 
demand for food would undoubtedly de- 
cline fairly soon. Such high rates of 
growth have been experienced by some 
countries, but whether most of the coun- 
tries of the ECAFE region will be able 
to achieve such rates and maintain them 


*FAO, Calorie Requirements, Report of the Second Committee on Calorie Require- 


Ee ments, Rome, 1957. 
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for a prolonged period is more doubtful. 
It would therefore seem prudent to illus- 
trate with lower average rates of in- 
crease in per capita income. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND 
FOOD SUPPLY 

Already handicapped in terms of 
too many mouths and too little 
food, the ECAFE countries face 
an even more serious food problem 
in the future because of their high 
and increasing rates of population 
growth. The Report made careful 
estimates for future food supply, 
taking into consideration the influ- 
ence of population growth as well 
as the fact that the farmers who 
produce the food will tend to in- 
crease their own consumption of 
food. Decisions of individual farm- 
ers are likely to reflect quotas, 
taxes or other control measures im- 
posed by governments. 

The proportion of the population 
living in urban areas of the ECAFE 
region is still relatively low. The 
Report estimates that the trek to 
cities will continue at a fairly rap- 
id pace. The urbanization trend is 
likely to produce widespread social 
changes. Undoubtedly, it will fur- 
ther complicate the food supply 
problem as it will create a greater 
need for marketable food: 

... With the progress of economic de- 
velopment, which implies among other 
things a relative decline in the propor- 
tion of the population dependent on agri- 
culture, a continued rapid or even accel- 
erated growth of the urban population 


would seem inevitable. . . 
* 7 fe 


Since the rate of urban population 
growth may be considered to depend part- 
ly on the degree of pressure towards ur- 
ban migration which is exerted by the 
rate of rural population growth in over- 
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crowded rural areas, a high rate of popu- 
lation growth is likely to entail a higher 
rate of urbanization and thus a greater 
demand for marketable food, than a low 
rate of population growth. For example, 
disregarding any other effect of urban- 
ization on food demand than that im- 
plied by the increase in total numbers, 
the marketable food supply would have to 
be increased almost four-fold in India 
and more than six-fold in the Philippines 
under the ‘‘high’’ assumptions of popu- 
lation growth; on the lower assumptions, 
the corresponding increases in market- 
able supplies would need to be to about 
3 and 4.7 times present requirements. 

In addition, urbanization tends to lead 
to changes in composition of diet, gen- 
erally towards an improvement in nutri- 
tional value and a diversification because 
of a rise in income level, ‘‘ demonstration 
effects’’ and improvements in food trans- 
portation and storage facilities. 

Problems arise in securing a steady 
supply of marketable food as well as in 
satisfying the over-all demand in food 
markets. Large year-to-year fluctuations 
in the marketable food supply occur in 
countries where subsistence farming pre- 
dominates. Such fluctuations may make 
it necessary to establish special food re- 
serves in order to ensure a stable food 
supply to urban and other deficit areas. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Can the ECAFE countries meet 
the need to double, even quadruple, 
food supplies within the next few 
decades? The United Nations Re- 
port, while noncommittal, points 
out some of the obstacles: 


... If Asian agriculture adopted the 
modernized techniques used in some oth- 
er parts of the world, food production 
in most of the countries could probably 
be made to keep pace with this upsurge 
in demand for food. Im addition, re- 
search and technological advancement 
may make it possible to cultivate land 
which has been hitherto considered un- 
cultivable. 

A more precise estimate of the pop- 
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ulation that might potentially be sup- 
ported in the various countries of the 
ECAFE region would in the first place 
require a wealth of unavailable informa- 
tion on soil, climatic and other natural 
conditions as well as on investment re- 
quirements and suitable production tech- 
niques. It would furthermore depend on 
the type of diet considered desirable and 
on the specific characteristics of the dif- 
ferent populations. But on the assump- 
tion that average land productivity in 
Asia could be raised to Japanese levels, 
that calorie supplies were increased to 
2,500 per person per day and the present 
low-protein type of diet maintained, 
many countries could still support a pop- 
ulation two or three times as big as 
their present population. Assumptions, 
on the other hand, of calorie supplies 
at the same level as in, say, the western 
European countries and a diet of a high 
animal protein content would imply that 
many countries, even at the very high 
Japanese levels of land productivity, 
could support fewer people than their 
present populations. Some further in- 
creases in the food supply might be de- 
rived from an extension of the area under 
cultivation, which one rather widely ac- 
cepted estimate puts at 30 per cent of 
the area at present cultivated,* but this 
would not basically change the picture 
sketched above. 

All these calculations indicate the need 
to bring the present divergent trends in 
mortality and fertility into a closer bal- 
ance within a not very distant future. 
The scope for expanded food production 
through the application of known tech- 
niques is considerable, but limited. New 
techniques might change the prospects 
for an expanded food supply, but the role 
to be played by entirely new types of 
food or new methods of production still 
remains a matter of conjecture; it ap- 
pears almost certain that the cost of pro- 
duction would be very much higher than 
for traditional food production. Equally 
serious problems are likely to arise in 
connection with the mobilization of the 
human effort necessary to realize the pro- 
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duction increases that are technically pos- 
sible. 

The future developments are largely 
unpredictable, yet it is hoped that the 
above analysis, however tentative, will 
draw attention to what appear to be the 
central issues and provide a framework 
for the formulation of relevant policies. 

THE NEXT LOGICAL STEP 

This century is the century of 
acceleration. The tempo of scien- 
tific, technological, social and eco- 
nomie change has steadily quick- 
ened. In the past, it usually took 
generations for important innova- 
tions to be accommodated but to- 
day profound changes occur almost 
overnight. 

It took 80 years to achieve a 30 
percent decline in the Swedish 
death rate, and during this in- 
terval compensating changes oc- 
curred in social customs which re- 
sulted in a lower birth rate. But in 
this age of modern technology and 
public health, a 3 percent decline 
in Ceylon’s death rate was recorded 
in only one year. This was achieved 
mainly through the inexpensive, 
simple expedient of widespread 
spraying with DDT. 

Such an acceleration in the rate 
of change allows no time for adjust- 
ment. Birth rates remain high, 
sometimes go even higher, so popu- 
lation growth rates soar. Thus, the 
societies of the ECAFE countries 
are catapulted into a_ veritable 
social and political maelstrom as 
the already heavy population pres- 
sure is intensified. 

As previously stated, the fact 
that this United Nations Report 


*Salter, R. M., ‘‘ World Soil and Fertilizer Resources in Relation to Food Needs,’’ 


Science, May 23, 1947, pp. 533-538. 
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was published is concrete evidence 
that the governments of these na- 
tions are aware of the need to bal- 
ance births and deaths. If this 
awareness is acute enough, these 
nations will be impelled to take the 
next essential step: to invent effec- 
tive measures to ‘‘bring the present 
divergent trends in mortality and 
fertility into closer balance within 
a not very distant future.’’ If this 
‘major objective is ignored, the de- 
fault will not only retard the eco- 
nomic development of the ECAFE 
countries, it will certainly adverse- 
ly affect the peace of the world. 
Those countries which are pre- 
pared to attack this surpassing 
problem of the balance between 
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births and deaths should be given 
all possible technical assistance. 
They will find no master blueprint 
to chart a course. That the birth 
rate of Japan has declined sharply 
in the last decade suggests that 
solutions are possible in the cul- 
tural context of the ECAFE re- 
gion. 

Social invention of the highest 
order is called for to cope with the 
problem. While the need for this 
type of leadership is universal, 
there is reason to hope that the 
solution to the population problem 
will come from within the ECAFE 
region where it is most intense.* 


—Rosert C. Coox, Editor 


The Power of Your Heritage 


Commencement address by Eugene R. Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, at Macalester College, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota, June 8, 1959. 


I am honored to have been asked 
to come here today. Macalester has 
earned a very enviable reputation 
for a sophisticated outlook on the 
world. Your achievements refute 
quite adequately those who still 
like to regard this great midwest- 
ern heartland as the seat of pro- 
vincial isolationism. This stereo- 
type, like so many stereotypes we 
have about the world, lingered in 
the public mind long after it ceased 
to represent a true picture. But I 
would say that now it has been 
finally laid to rest, thanks in no 
small part to the leadership of com- 
munities like Macalester. 

A much more accurate cliche 
about the world, one which has 


great currency today, is that we 
live here on an island of great 
wealth surrounded by a world be- 
set with poverty. I would guess 
that this is the subject of more com- 
mencement speeches this year than 
ever before. In a variety of ways 
graduating classes all over the 
United States are being told how 
great is the contrast between the 
wealth of their society and the 
poverty of most of the rest of the 
world. And they are being urged 
to understand why this great dis- 
parity of wealth is important to 
them. 

You have every right to challenge 


*The text of this Bulletin was written 
by Annabelle Desmond. 
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those of us who harp on this fact 
and to demand from us some per- 
suasive explanation of why you 
should take our warnings to heart. 
After all, it is one thing for the 
head of a rich family to expound 
to his son and heir the duties 
and responsibilities which inherited 
wealth brings with it; but it is quite 
something else for men in public 
life to expound to college graduates 
the duties and_ responsibilities 
which come because their nation is 
very rich. While all the great re- 
ligions command from the rich 
charity for the poor, none of the 
great nations in history has con- 
sidered the material poverty of 
other nations as a matter of first 
importance. And the first duty of 
free governments, rich or poor, has 
been to mind their own business. 
Why should you be asked to get 
ready to mind the business of mil- 
lions of people with whom you 
appear to have very little in com- 
mon, simply because they live lives 
of material poverty today just as 
they have throughout all their his- 
tory? Why should you who still 
have to work out your own careers 
and who have before you so many 
fascinating and exciting opportuni- 
ties—why should you be expected 
to take the problems of these people 
into your lives, too? 

Science and Technology Enlarge 

World’s Problems 

I am not going to pretend that 
this is an easy question which has 
an easy answer. You know as well 
as I that the societies of the human 
race today live together in an inti- 
macy never before shared in his- 
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tory, and living this way has faced 
mankind with more uncomfortable 
and complex problems than he has 
ever faced before. Science and 
technology may have shrunk the 
world, but they have enlarged the 
world’s problems out of all propor- 
tion with the past. In these cireum- 
stances nothing is harder than to 
make valid generalizations about 
fundamental facts of life such as 
the great disparities of wealth in 
the world. 

But there is one generalization 
that I think is valid and is stressed 
too little in the United States to- 
day. There is too little recognition 
of the fact that it is our own suc- 
cesses which have made the problem 
of world poverty of unique import- 
ance. We and the other nations of 
the Western world first showed man 
that there wes an alternative to 
poverty; we demonstrated this by 
promoting the spread of science 
and technology and the radical 
idea that man can have at least 
some say over his own destiny. In 
the process we upset, more or less 
completely, all the traditional soci- 
eties of the world and made it im- 
possible for people there to con- 
tinue to live in poverty or to leave 
to others the management of their 
affairs without feeling that they 
were losing their national, racial 
and individual self-respect. 

To show just how powerful our 
impact has been on these poor 
societies, let me recount three very 
vivid impressions which I brought 
home with me from my visit this 
past month to India, Egypt and 
Pakistan. 
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In New Delhi a cabinet minister 
spoke to me anxiously of a most 
serious miscalculation that had 
been made. India’s population, in- 
stead of increasing at the expected 
rate of 5 million a year has, in fact, 
been increasing at the rate of 8 
million a year. Already 400 mil- 
lion people live in India in an area 
about two-fifths the size of the 
‘United States; most of you will 
command as a starting salary an 
ineome fifty times larger than 
India’s annual per capita income. 
The new population estimate can- 
not help but affect the govern- 
ment’s painfully worked-out pro- 
grams for eliminating the spectre 
of mass starvation. 


Public Health and the World 
Population Explosion 


Now why is India’s population 
exploding, as the experts say ? Such 
evidence, as is available, suggests 
that the population was fairly 
stable fifty years ago and had over 
the centuries risen only slowly. All 
of a sudden it began to increase in 
great spurts. 

The reason is that thanks to the 
spread of public health practices 
and to developments in medicine, 
Indians are living longer. Life ex- 
pectancy has gone up from about 
25 years to about 38 years in my 
lifetime—not a very long life ex- 
pectancy by our standards, but 
quite enough to upset the delicate 
balance of India’s traditional econ- 
omy. While the population was 
stable or grew only slowly India’s 
millions, if they lived in material 
poverty, did not lack for the bare 
necessities of life. Nor was there a 
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shortage of arable land. But while 
85% of India’s families today still 
scrape a living from the land, there 
has long since ceased to be enough 
land to go around. In some areas 
plots have been divided and sub- 
divided and subdivided again un- 
til they have become so small as 
to defy the application of modern 
farming methods. And while in- 
dustry has been developed rapidly 
in India, it has not grown nearly 
enough to draw the excess popu- 
lation away from the countryside. 
Today more than 75 million Indians 
—almost one-fifth of the population 
—are landless laborers and tenants, 
unemployed for much, if not all, 
of the year. Another 3 million con- 
stitute a pool of more or less perm- 
anent unemployed in the cities. 
Next time you hear or read of 
India’s population problem remem- 
ber it is the direct result of the 
promotion of science and technol- 
ogy in the field of public health— 
one of the successes for which we 
of the West became famous. To this 
extent, at the very least, you can- 
not escape some involvement in a 
problem that is all too obviously 
explosive in more ways than one. 
While in Egypt I saw along the 
Suez Canal one of the most incredi- 
ble sights I have ever seen. For 
long stretches along the banks 
thousands of men and boys were 
carrying rock and earth to build 
new levees for a wider canal. They 
had little equipment other than 
their bare hands. The going wage, 
I was told, was forty cents a day 
plus bonuses for those who broke 
up the most rock or lugged the 
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largest amount of earth. Yet my 
engineers informed me that more 
was being accomplished in a given 
shift than they had ever seen in 
a comparable operation elsewhere 
even with all the mechanical aids 
of the construction industry. 
What released this enormous en- 
ergy? Something called national- 
ism. Egypt, like most underde- 
veloped countries today, is obsessed 
with a desire to reassert its pride 
in its own history and institutions 
and to recapture for itself some- 
thing of the place it once held in 
the world. All over Egypt the ban- 
ners of nationalism are flying, and 
like all nationalism, Egypt’s is a 
mixture of genuine patriotism and 
fierce resentment against real or 
imagined subjugation in the past. 
While Egypt’s leaders are de- 
nouncing more or less violently all 
entangling alliances with foreign- 
ers, they are along the Suez Canal 
desperately trying to show the 
world that they can go it alone. 


Nationalism—a Strong Force 

If the human effort seems appal- 
ling to those of us used to the com- 
fortable working conditions here 
in the United States, it is largely a 
measure of the strength of this 
force called nationalism. And to a 
considerable extent we made na- 
tionalism a strong force by making 
it impossible for people who had 
seen our ways and who had learned 
something of our vast store of sci- 
entific and technical knowledge to 
accept any form of dependence on 
us. By promoting science and tech- 
nology and the idea that man can 


@ have at least some say over his 
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destiny, we lead people to regard 
national independence as necessary 
for national and racial self-respect. 
To this extent again you cannot 
avoid involvement not just in 
Egypt, but in all the poor and 
newly-independent countries of the 
world which are reacting to the 
impact of our ideas and achieve- 
ments in ways very similar to 
Egypt. 

In Pakistan, as you know, repre- 
sentative government has recently 
been discarded in favor of a mili- 
tary dictatorship. This has been 
the rule rather than the exception 
in the poor countries of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. While I 
was in Karachi I heard an explana- 
tion from an old friend of mine. 
“In your country,’’ he said, ‘‘Con- 
gress may take six months or more 
to debate a simple law, but a de- 
cision is finally reached and you 
ean afford the delay. Our Parlia- 
ment never could come to a decision 
and we couldn’t afford even to de- 
lay. You see we simply have to do 
something about feeding our people 
and giving them some hope in a 
future which promises a little less 
misery and discomfort.’’ 


Perhaps more than in the other 
two illustrations I have cited you 
cannot escape involvement in this 
dilemma. For the case of Pakistan 
and the other countries which have 
discarded representative govern- 
ment shows how much more sue- 
cess we have had at making poverty 
intolerable than we have had at 
making democracy possible. It 
illustrates how much greater has 
been the impact of our material 
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achievements than has been the im- 
pact of our ideals. 


National Independence No Guarantee 
of Economic Betterment 


Pakistan, like all newly-independ- 
ent governments, learned quickly 
that the fact of national independ- 
ence does not automatically bring 
with it the economic betterment 
that people of an underdeveloped 
country need and want so desper- 
ately. The fact that there was not 
even enough economic progress to 
make democracy possible damages 
our cause almost as much as it 
hurts the people of Pakistan. Per- 
haps we could not have prevented 
the failure of representative gov- 
ernment there; I do not know; but 
at least we should examine our 
record to see if in any way we 
promoted the failure. If our real 
aim is to foster the growth of free 
societies, then we must face the 
fact that we have made it impos- 
sible for such societies to co-exist 
for long while the population stag- 
nates in poverty. Whatever other 
political aims we may have, this 
fact is not altered by them. 

It would take many more illus- 
trations to show the full impact of 
your heritage on the poor societies 
of the world. In every corner of 
the globe now at least some people 
have seen our image of modern 
economic man and have been in- 
spired to emulate him. Everywhere 
this has caused destruction of the 
fabric of society and set in motion 
currents of change among peoples 
whose habits and attitudes towards 
life and work had not previously 
changed for centuries. 
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And it is little wonder. In most 
of the poor societies of the world 
revolution upon revolution is still 
needed in people’s habits and atti- 
tudes towards life before there can 
be an escape from poverty. This 
modern economic man we have 
created is a complicated being; he 
is like a machine in that to func- 
tion efficiently he must have the 
right parts connected in the right 
ways. While we know all that 
needs to be known to create him— 
all the technology and all the nec- 
cessary policies and institutions to 
make him effective—we still have 
not discovered how to communicate 
this knowledge to others without 
running a grave risk of turning out 
robots instead of men. 

No Simple Solution 

There is no simple answer to this 
dilemma. If the free nations of the 
world have an alternative to pov- 
erty which is applicable in the 
poor societies today and which does 
not do violence to the tenets of 
freedom, we cannot hope to sell it 
like soap or preach it like religion. 
It can only be induced by example 
and by working together with the 
peoples of these poor societies con- 
stantly and patiently at tasks de- 
signed to raise living standards. If 
this is the hard way, no other way 
is consistent with freedom. 

Should we make the sacrifices for 
such an uncertain task? Should we 
pay the price to see that our alter- 
native has a real chance to work? 
Is a free society capable of having 
the stamina to undertake such a 
necessarily long and frustrating 


job? You will have to answer these @ 
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questions again and again in your 
lifetime. 

If you are to be true to the aims 
and ideals of your fathers, you 
will have the courage to find affirm- 
ative answers to these questions. 
Your forebears saw in the power of 
science and technology—and in the 
radical idea that man could have 
some say over his destiny—tre- 
mendous power for good. If you 
are to stand for anything in your 
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time, it must be to maintain the 
balance of hope in this fundamental 
proposition. This is the responsi- 
bility of free societies everywhere. 
And today what better way is there 
of discharging this responsibility— 
what other way is nearly so hope- 
ful—than by devoting a good meas- 
ure of our resources and our re- 
sourcefulness to helping these peo- 
ple find a humane alternative to 
the poverty which we have done so 
much to make intolerable? 
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